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Community 
Celebrations: 

Massachusetts 
Bands,  Fairs 
and  Ceremonies 


Introduction: 


Celebrate!  Jack  Smith  photo, 
courtesy  Marshfield  Fair 


Every  year  in  Massachusetts,  people  of  all  ages  participate  in  celebrations  that 
add  a  distinctive  flavor  to  their  lives  and  enrich  the  community.  This  participation 
takes  many  forms  —  joining  in  sing-alongs  at  the  summer  band  concert,  folk  danc- 
ing at  an  ethnic  festival,  testing  an  apple  pie  at  the  agricultural  fair,  or  attending 
parades  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  to  name  just  a  few  of  the  possibilities.  Such  celebra- 
tions are  tied  to  their  settings  and  reflect  community  and  family  traditions.  They  are 
part  of  the  folklife  of  Massachusetts  —  the  traditional  culture  of  its  common  people. 


tolklife  encompasses  the  traditional  expressions  of  culture 
which  have  been  passed  on  orally,  by  performance,  or  by  customary 

example  through  informal  channels  over  time  by  a  variety  of  groups 
during  face-to-face  interaction.  Casting  a  wide  net,  folklife  includes 
familial,  regional,  ethnic,  occupational,  and  religious  groups  and 
covers  a  wide  range  of  forms,  including  custom,  belief,  music,  ritual, 

art,  architecture  and  craft." 


In  a  state  and  nation  with  geographical  and  cultural  diversity,  traditional  celebra- 
tions help  to  give  a  sense  of  place  and  a  pride  in  heritage.  Feelings  of  belonging  are 
generated,  which  are  more  than  ever  needed  in  today's  impersonal,  technological 
age. 
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In  the  classroom,  these  feelings  of  belonging  can  be  fostered  through  activities  which 

help  students  identify  and  take  pride  in  the  ways  they 
celebrate  in  family,  neighborhood  and  community. 
While  these  celebrations  may  seem  personal  and  local, 
they  take  place  all  over  the  Commonwealth  and  unite 
students  to  traditions  throughout  Massachusetts  and 
beyond. 


Massachusetts  traditions  have  evolved  over  time  to 
reflect  historical  changes.  Initially  in  Massachusetts, 
the  Puritan  ethic  and  local  autonomy  were  strong. 
Both  discouraged  social  activities  separate  from  reli- 
gion and  work.  Communities  celebrated  patriotic 
holidays  and  elections,  religious  fasting  days  and 
shared  endeavors,  such  as  harvesting,  quilting  and 
bam  raising.  A  state-wide  social  consiousness  grew 
with  independence  and  statehood,  and  traditional 
forms  of  social  expression  enlarged  in  type  and  variety. 


Phoebe  Elizabeth  Munn,  piecing  a 
'crazy  quilt "  in  her  home  in  Springfield, 
1903;  photo  courtesy  Connecticut 
Valley  Historical  Museum,  Springfield 


By  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  a  nationalist  spirit  was  reflected  in  celebrations 
which  instilled  American  pride  and  patriotism.  Unity  in  American  culture  was 
emphasized  over  differences  in  family,  religion  and  neighborhood.  The  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  fairs  and  town  bands  grew  out  of  this  nationalism,  even  though 
they  took  place  at  the  local  level.  The  patriotic  fervor  peaked  during  the  centennial 
of  1876,  and  gradually  more  room  was  given  to  individual  and  community  tradi- 
tions. The  increase  in  cultural  festivals  at  the  local  level  reflects  the  more  recent 
encourage-  ment  of  cultural  diversity  and  pride. 


The  Commonwealth  Museum  &  Massachusetts  Traditions: 

The  Commonwealth  Museum's  interest  in  Massachusetts  folklife,  including  its 
celebratory  traditions,  has  been  stimulated  by  the  work  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's Office  of  Folklife  Programs.  The  Smithsonian  Festival  of  American  Folklife  is 
held  every  year  during  the  summer  on  the  National  Mall  in  the  Capitol,  and  features 
the  traditions  of  specific  states,  countries  and  regions,  and  programs  on  cultural  con- 
servation within  communities. 


In  1988,  Massachusetts  was  the  featured  state.  The  program  highlighted  four  areas  of 
interest:  folk  narrative,  occupational  folklife,  foodways  and  folk  music.  Yankee, 
Native  American  and  ethnic  folk  artists  from  the  Commonwealth  were  represented. 

The  agriculture  fair  area  included  demonstrations  of  cranberry,  maple  sugar  and 
tobacco  growing,  and  oxen  raising,  and  Wampanoag  Indian  fishing.  Foodways  from 
many  cultures  were  featured. 
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Traditional  music  performed  included  Portuguese  Fado  singers.  Cape  Breton,  Ac- 
adian and  Irish  fiddlers,  ensemble,  Boston  blues  and  jazz,  Bluegrass,  Cajun,  Cape 
Verdean,  Polish,  Cambodian,  Greek  and  Puerto  Rican  Jibaro  music  groups,  the  Artie 
Barsamian  Orchestra  (Armenian),  and  Afro- American  Gospel. 

Participants  in  Saints  Day  celebrations  included  the  Cosmas  and  Damian  Society,  the 
Filarmonica  Santo  Antonio,  the  North  End  Italian  Band,  the  Saint  Anthony's  Society, 
and  the  Society  of  the  Madonna  del  Soccorso  di  Sciacca. 

Field  research  in  connection  with  the  1988  Smithsonian  Festival  of  American  Folklife 
produced  documentation  on  the  state's  rich  folklife  heritage.  This  research  is  now 
stored  at  the  Massachusetts  Archives,  some  of  which  has  been  used  in  the  current 
"Massachusetts  Bands  and  Agricultural  Fairs"  exhibit.  Tapes,  slides  and  notes  are 
available  for  future  exhibits  and  curriculum  studies. 


This  teacher's  guide  has  been  produced  to  supplement  the  "Bands  and  Fairs"  ex- 
hibit which  is  on  display  through  April  1990  at  the  Commonwealth  Museum,  after 
which  it  will  travel  around  the  state.  Background,  activities  and  questions  on  the 
state's  celebratory  traditions  are  offered.  Just  as  bands,  fairs  and  ceremonies  are 
often  interrelated  traditions,  so  can  their  study  be  included  in  interrelated  social 
studies,  language  and  performing  arts  curricula. 

The  Museum  hopes  to  work  with  teachers  throughout  the  state,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Smithsonian's  Office  of  Folklife  Programs,  to  produce  additional  curricula  on 
Massachusetts  folklife.  Teachers  who  are  willing  to  share  their  own  curriculum 
materials  are  encouraged  to  contact  the  Museum. 
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Community  Bands 

Strike  up  the  Band!  Here  come  the  Music  Men  and  Women! 


Introduction: 

The  band  movement  which  began  in  the  early 
19th  century  became  widespread,  and  by  the 
nation's  centennial  in  1876,  thousands  of  com- 
munity bands  were  performing  at  public  gath- 
erings, both  official  and  social.  Open  air  band- 
stands were  built  in  the  center  green  where 
there  was  room  for  people  to  spread  out  and 
relax  or  to  dance  around  the  bandstand.  Some- 
times special  bandstands  were  built  by  the  water, 
because  sound  carried  well  in  that  environ- 
ment. Bands  were  a  phenomenon! 

The  band  movement  built  upon  the  military 
band  tradition,  with  the  town  as  its  focal  point. 
Originally  bands  were  associated  with  march- 
ing at  patriotic  town  events,  but  they  broadened 
in  type  of  function  and  emphasis  of  group. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Boston  Brass  Band,  one 
of  the  country's  earliest,  was  founded  in  1835.  Patrick  Gilmore,  an  Irish  immigrant 
living  in  Haverhill,  MA  took  over  the  Band.  Known  for  his  musical  and  manage- 
ment skills,  Gilmore  organized  the  phenomenal  National  Peace  Jubilee  in  1869. 
Gilmore  also  popularized  the  "concert  performance"  (the  forerunner  of  today's 
Boston  Pops)  bringing  the  enjoyment  of  music  to  thousands  all  across  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  nation.  In  his  day,  Gilmore  was  as  popular  as  John  Phillip  Sousa, 
the  "March  King." 

By  World  War  I,  the  remaining  old  town  bands  were  supplemented  by  those  formed 
by  institutions,  clubs  and  work  associations  representing  ethnic,  occupational  and 
social  groups.  They  played  at  balls,  weddings,  funerals  and  especially  summer 
gatherings  outdoors.  At  the  summer  concert,  popular  songs  and  medleys  of  show 
tunes  encouraged  sing-alongs,  and  familiar  classical  music  joined  patriotic  marches 
as  regular  offerings.  As  balls  became  more  popular,  town  bands  specialized  in  dance 
music  especially  waltzes.  At  clubs  and  church  socials,  ethnic  bands  played  tunes 
heard  in  the  old  country  and  tied  to  the  immigrant  experience. 


Patrick  Gilmore,  photo  courtesy  Massachusetts 
Archives,  orginaUy  Boston  Public  Library  Collection 
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Today  many  concert  goers  prefer  rock  and  folk  concerts  by  big  name  bands  or  by 
electronic  audio  systems,  and  traditional  bands  are  not  as  common  a  feature  on  the 
village  green.  However,  summer  programs  still  feature  town  and  small  group  bands 
which  also  play  for  special  family,  neighborhood  and  community  occasions. 

Three  town  bands  with  long  traditions,  featured  in  the  current  exhibit  on  "Massa- 
chusetts Bands  and  Fairs,"  are  described  below. 


CHATHAM  BAND:  For  58  years,  the  Chatham  Band  has 
been  a  lively  community  tradition  for  townspeople  and 
tourists  of  Cape  Cod.  During  summer  concerts  on  Friday 
nights  in  Kate  Gould  Park,  the  band  often  has  audiences  of 
5-6,000  people  sprawled  around  the  bandstand  listening  to 
the  band's  sweet  sound.  Its  colorful  band  director,  Whitney 
Tileston,  now  in  his  80's,  leads  the  band  in  Broadway  tunes, 
sentimental  favorites,  and  patriotic  numbers.  Children's 
songs,  like  the  "Bunny  Hop"  and  "Skip  To  My  Lou"  en- 
courage kids  to  sing  and  dance  around  the  bandstand.  The 
Band's  history  is  intertwined  with  the  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  Cape  Cod.  Today,  some  of  the  band's 
"old-  timers"  can  recount  their  memorable  march  at  the 
dedication  and  opening  of  the  Bourne  Bridge  in  1936. 


SHELBURNE  FALLS  MILITARY  BAND:  The 
Shelburne  Falls  Military  Band  has  been  serenading  mil- 
lions of  folks  throughout  the  Pioneer  Valley  at  summer 
band  concerts,  parades,  and  special  events  for  over  150 
years,  as  the  oldest  continuous  playing  band  in  the  State 
and  one  of  the  oldest  bands  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
summertime,  this  band  plays  on  Wednesday  nights  at  8 
P.M.  in  the  bandshell  grounds  of  the  Buck-  land  Shelburne 
Regional  School  where  rousing,  patriotic  marches,  contem- 
porary tunes  and  its  trademark  finale,  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  can  be  heard. 


NORWOOD  BAND:  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there 
were  hundreds  of  community  bands  throughout  the  State. 
Only  a  few  remain  today.  The  Norwood  Town  Band 
flourished  during  the  heyday  of  brass  bands  in  the  late  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries  and  can  only  be  seen  today  in  its 
memorabilia — photographs,  post  cards,  newspapers — housed 
at  the  Norwood  Historical  Society  and  in  the  hands  of 
individuals.  The  band  was  founded  in  1866  by  William  P. 
Fairbanks,  leader  of  the  18th  Massachusetts  Infantry  Band 
in  the  Civil  War.  The  Norwood  Band  became  increasingly 
famous  when  Barnard  F.  Colburn  took  charge  as  bandleader 
in  1887  and  held  that  post  for  27  years. 


Activities: 


The  history  of  marching  bands: 

•  How  did  the  band  movement  begin? 

•  Why  do  you  think  marching  bands  accompanied  the  military  to  battle  and  were 
seen  at  patriotic  occasions?  When  are  they  seen  today? 

•  Find  out  about  the  history  of  famous  bands,  for  example  the  Marine  Band,  and 
famous  bandleaders  such  as  John  Philip  Souza. 

•  Patrick  Gilmore  is  the  most  famous  Massachusetts  bandleader  who  enlarged  the 
program  and  audience  of  community  bands.  More  recently  Arthur  Fiedler  and  John 
Williams  have  been  popular  conductors  of  the  Boston  Pops  whose  styles  have  been 
copied  by  others.  Have  students  learn  about  Massachusetts  bandleaders  who  have 
made  their  mark. 

•  Many  ethnic  bands,  especially  those  made  up  of  German  immigrants,  became 
common  in  the  country;  in  Massachusetts  Italian  and  Portuguese  ethnic  bands  were  nu- 
merous. What  influence  did  immigrants  have  on  the  development  of  community 
bands?  Look  into  Massachusetts  ethnic  bands  today.  Try  to  learn  about  and  hear  one 
performing  in  your  region. 


Bandstands: 

•  Find  out  what  towns  or  cities  in  your  vicinity  still  have  bandstands  (sometimes 
called  gazebos)  in  the  community  center  or  near  the  water  for  open  air  concerts. 
Bring  the  bandleader  or  one  of  the  players  into  the  classroom  to  talk  about  the  band 
and  its  program.  Plan  to  make  a  class  trip  in  season. 

•  If  your  town,  or  one  nearby,  has  a  bandstand,  find  out  when  it  was  built.  What 
materials  were  used?  What  is  at  the  top  of  the  bandstand?  Why  do  you  think  the 
bandstand  was  built  circularly?  Is  the  bandstand  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 
concerts? 
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Instruments: 


•  Which  do  you  think  are  the  instruments  originally  used 
in  early  military  or  town  bands?  Describe  them  under 
general  type  (woodwind,  brass  etc.)  and  how  they  were 
played. 

•  Which  band  instruments  seem  most  essential  today? 
Describe  changes  that  have  been  made  in  band  instru- 
ment types  What  instruments  would  not  be  suitable  in  a 
band? 


Music: 


•  Study  the  band  program  on  the  next  page.  Have  your  heard  of  any  of  the  songs  on 
the  program?  Do  you  notice  anything  about  their  titles?  What  activities  other  than 
music  are  on  the  program? 


3'.'  TM>.MII«'XI: 


ORAM)  MILITARY  FANTASIA 
Rt'iiiinisccnces  of  Tlit  -Bovs  in  Blue"' 


•  Locate  popular  band 
music  on  music  sheets  or 
on  tape.  Learn  to  sing 
along  with  this  music, 
and  even  play  imaginary 
instruments  to  it.  (See 
imaginary  band  next 
page.) 

•  List  the  kinds  of  band 
music  you  have  heard  at 
concerts  or  parades.  Give 
examples  of  specific 
songs  or  marches  you 
recognize  under  these 
categories. 


T.  H.  KOLLINSON 
Hurl,  rill 


Band  music,  courUsy 
Shdbume  Falls  Military  Band 


9num.u.m  i 


An  Imaginary  Band: 


•  Is  there  an  instrument  you  want  to  play  in  a  band?  Do  you 
play  this  instrument  already?  If  not,  how  could  you  learn? 
Is  there  a  school  band? 

•  Imagine  that  you  play  this  instrument  in  your  school 
band  and  are  able  to  vote  on  times  when  your  band  will 
march  (holidays,  events,  etc.).  Do  you  favor  half-time  at 
football  games,  school  holiday  concerts,  or  what? 


•  Which  music  will  you  have  your  band  play?  Design  your  own  program  for  an 
imaginary  band  concert. 

•  What  marching  formations  and  band  displays  do  you  like  to  see?  How  do  you 
think  these  are  learned?  Draw  one  formation  you  would  like  to  learn. 


Design  a  uniform  you  want  to  wear. 


KT  VILLAGE  HALL,  SOUTH  DEDHAM, 

CLOSING  THE  8EASOV  OT  THE 

APRIL   10,   187  0. 


.   OVERTOnE.   "lied  Hot."        .      ...  Doisnlng 
South  Pediiam  Banp. 

EVEXIXG  IIVMN  

MissKS  Ckacin  And  Talbot. 

.   SONG  AN'D  nUET.   ".Little  Nell  of  Narragnnsctt  Bay." 
Miss  Emma  Dotdkn  and  BnoiiiKit. 

DUET.    "  Music  and  her  Sister  Song."  

Mrs.  CoLDuitN  and  Miss  M.  L.  WnEELOCK. 

.    SOXG  AND  CHOnUS.    "The  Mermaid's  Evening  Song." 
M1S8KS  TuunsTox,  KiNOSuuRY  and  L.  IIavman.v. 

,  QUARTET  

Missu  Talbot  and  Messrs.  C.  Saundkrs  and  B.  F.  Colborx. 

GLEE.   "From  our  own  Native  Mountains." 

Sotrrii  Dkdiiam  Glee  Cluo. 


:,( 


1.  MARCH.   "Frlcdcr-s  Klangc;"  C.  FauH 

Sotrrn  Dkdiiam  Band. 

2.  SONG.   "The  Dairymaid's  Bridal  Song."       .   '  .      .      .  \ 

Miss  Emma  Boyokx. 

3.  DUET.   "  Amor  Docc  del  Cell."  

MissKH  Talbot.     ,  ,\ 

4.  SONG  AND  CHORUS.    "Kiss  me.  Mother."         ...  { 
Misses  Tuuiistox,  Kixasnuiiv,  L.  IIaymaxx  a-ul  E.  H\y.maxx. 

5.  SONG.    "Waiting."  '  

Miss  M.  L.  WUKRLOCK.  ; 

6.  GLEE.  '"While  the  Moon  shines  b'llght."      ....  ) 
South  Dboiiam  Glee  Club. 

7.  ANDANTE  AND  WALTZ   BtinUke 

.  SOUTU  DCbllAM  B.IXO.  i 

i 

Ttti  PluKm  Aeftnnmmlmmnti  fill      bti  MUtri  Talb»l  and  KInniburu  1 
mnd  Mr.  CalbHrm.  ^ 

Conceit  will  cnmmencc  «t  8  o'l-lock.  ^^^^  } 

:r^^>^  Mo^tl,  Printer,  Bofts.-i.  rr.  ^O^' 


Concert  program,  courtesy 


Community  Fairs  and  Celebrations 

Leffs  get  ready!  Let's  take  part! 


Introduction:  There  are  community  fairs  and  ceremonies  for  all  occasions  and  tradi- 
tions. They  celebrate  farming  and  other  occupations,  calendar  and  seasonal  events, 
holidays,  anniversaries,  and  special  occasions.  Their  emphasis  may  be  on  participa- 
tion of  the  region,  town  or  dty,  church,  neighborhood,  family  or  school  community. 
They  may  raise  money  and /or  raise  consciousness.  They  usually  provide  fun,  food 
and  festivities — and  learning  too! 

Agricultural  Fairs:  Among  the  oldest  and  most  cherished  fair  traditions  is  the  agri- 
cultural fair  which  usually  represents  more  than  one  community  and  is  open  to  the 
general  public.  Americans  have  long  had  an  emotional  attachment  to  the  farm  and 
its  simple  (but  hard)  way  of  life.  Agriculture  training  and  skills  have  been  promoted 
through  contests,  exhibits  and  educational  booths  (including  4H  for  youth)  at  fairs. 
Nowadays,  although  food  and  agricultural  products  are  still  displayed,  rides,  music, 
and  even  horseracing  have  been  added  in  order  to  attract  a  wide  audience  used  to 
the  dty  life!  Whether  small  town,  tri-county  or  regional,  agricultural  fairs  are  for  all 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  today. 

The  three  agricultural  fairs  highlighted  in  the  Commonwealth  Museum's  "Bands 
and  Fairs"  exhibit  are  briefly  described  below: 


TRI-COUNTY  FAIR:  This  annual  fair  for 
Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hampden  counties  takes 
place  in  September  in  Northampton.  The  Tri- 
County  Fair  began  in  1818,  making  it  the  oldest 
fair  in  continuous  operation  in  the  U.S.  Along 
with  agricultural  products,  an  interest  in  horses 
and  horse  racing  has  been  carried  on  through  the 
decades.  In  1942,  pari-mutuel  horse  racing  was 
introduced,  and  in  1955,  the  National  Morgan 
Horse  Show  was  held  on  the  fairgrounds  and 
greeted  with  enthusaism.  Today,  horse  racing,  an 
open  horse  show,  and  draft  horse-pulling  contest 
are  popular  crowd  pleasers.  This  fair  encourages 
youth  participation  in  competitive  shows  on  hor- 
ticulture, beef,  dairy,  dairy  goat,  poultry,  sheep, 
swine,  rabbit,  and  dog.  The  Home  Economics  and 
Domestic  Manufacture  exhibit  attracts  hundreds 
of  entries. 


TRI-COUNTY  FAIR 
Northampton 
presents 


the 
Second 
Annual 


Wednesday,  September  6th,  1989 

9  AM  •  ALL  DAY  SHOW 
Halter  Classes -Parade -Hitch  Classes 
IndiKtr  Arena  -  Rain  or  Shine 
Northanpton  Fair  Cronnds 

Nartbai^lMi,  MA 
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THE  MARSHFIELD  FAIR:  The 

Marshfield  Fair  began  in  1862  when 
the  South  Marshfield's  Farmers'  Club 
was  founded  by  20  men  who  congre- 
gated at  the  town  green  to  talk  about 
farming.  The  fair  enlarged  and  today  it 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  in 
Massachusetts.  Held  for  12  days  in 
August,  it  provides  agricultural  dis- 
plays and  a  country  arts  component. 
Fair  goers  can  also  have  fun  with 
games  of  chance  and  rides  at  the  Mid- 
way, cheer  for  their  favorite  horse  at  the 
track,  or  see  top  quality  entertainment 
shows. 


SPENCER  FAIR:  In  1883,  when  Henry  Green  of 
Spencer,  MA  showed  his  27  varieties  of  vegetables 
to  his  neighbors,  he  started  the  Spencer  fair  tradi- 
tion. An  agricultural  club  was  formed  and  the 
First  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  was  held  in  October, 
1884.  The  first  Spencer  Fair  was  most  successful, 
with  a  concert  by  the  Spencer  Cornet  Band,  and  a 
processional  to  the  town's  Congregationalist 
Church  where  the  exhibits  were  on  view.  When  the 
fair  became  an  annual  event,  fairgrounds  land  was 
donated  by  Nathaniel  Myrick  (now  a  park).  Inter- 
est in  the  Spencer  Fair  began  to  dwindle,  but 
interest  was  renewed  in  1933  when  harness  racing 
was  instituted  as  a  Fair  event.  Racing  continued 
until  1 988.  The  Spencer  Fair  is  held  over  the  Labor 
Day  weekend  holiday  every  September. 


Award-winning  pumkin, 
courtesy  Spencer  Fair 
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The  invitation  of  Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis  to  the  State's  Agricultural  Fairs  for 
1983-84  captures  the  historical  significance  of  this  Massachusetts  tradition. 


Welcome  to  the  showcase  of  Massachusetts  agriculture! 

Here,  at  one  of  our  many  popular  agricultural  fairs,  you  will  learn  firsthand  about  food 
and  horticultural  production  in  the  Bay  State.  And  is  there  a  better  way  for  city  folks  to 
see  what  their  rural  neighbors  are  doing  than  to  visit  them  at  a  fair? 

We  in  Massachusetts  are  very  proud  that  the  first  county fair  in  the  United  States  was  held 
here  in  our  Commonwealth.  The  premier  event  centered  about  an  exhibit  of  two  merino 
sheep  under  the  shade  of  an  old  elm  tree  in  the  public  square  ofPittsfield.  That  was  the 
year  J 807. . .  and  during  the  J 983  season,  there  will  be  more  than  88,000  exhibits  at  some 
129  agricultural  fairs  across  the  state  of  Massachusetts!  We've  come  a  long  way!  .  .  . 

I'm  glad  that  last  year  I  was  one  of  over  4  million  people  who  visited  an  agricultural  fair 
in  Massachusetts.  This  year,  1  hope  to  see  you  at  one  of  them. 
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Calendar  and  Seasonal  Fairs:  Each  season  has  its  traditions  in  New 
England.  We  think  of  spring  planting  and  spawning  festivals;  summer 
touring  and  harvest  fairs;  fall  harvest  and  foliage  events;  and  winter 
snow  and  ice  carnivals.  Thanksgiving  is  our  best  known  harvest  festival 
which  has  been  elevated  to  the  status  of  national  holiday.  But  there  are 
many  other  harvest  celebrations  connected  with  different  cultures  and 
locations.  It  may  be  a  specific  food  crop  being  recognized  (cranberry  festival  at  the 
Cape,  maple  sugaring  off  in  the  western  hills,  for  example).  Some  crops,  like  corn 
and  fish,  have  been  so  important  traditionally  to  some  Native  American  and  mari- 
time cultures  that  events  still  take  place  in  all  seasons.  Specific  calendar  events 
celebrated  by  ethnic  groups  are  considered  below. 


Local  Events  and  Ceremonies:  Although  fewer  in  number  than  when  bands  were  in 
their  heyday  and  performed  at  many  local  functions,  there  are  still  town  or  city 
holidays  that  provide  opportunities  for  traditional  celebrations.  Such  occasions 
today  include  founding  anniversaries,  old  timers  days,  and  local  ceremonies  for 
national  events  such  as  Bicentennials  or  Memorial  Day,  Independence  Day  and 
Labor  Day.  The  town-sponsored  local  event  has  decreased  because  people  are  able 
to  travel  greater  distances  for  regional  or  state  offerings  or  prefer  to  watch  major 
events  on  TV. 


Social  or  Ethnic  Group  Fairs:  Many  com- 
munity celebrations  today  are  social,  reli- 
gious or  cultural  celebrations,  which  reflect 
the  need  of  people  to  identify  with  a  group 
which  shares  personal  beliefs,  traditional 
values  and/or  heritage.  These  group  gather- 
ings within  the  family,  neighborhood, 
church,  school,  or  ethnic  group  may  be  open 
to  the  larger  community  as  a  way  of  earning 
money  (craft  fairs,  street  fairs,  market  days, 
e.g.),  encouraging  friendship  or  of  promot- 
ing education  about  the  group.  Some  of  the 
best  known  ethnic  festivals  and  holidays 
attract  many  outsiders  as  well,  such  as  Chi- 
nese New  Year,  Native  American  powwows, 
and  religious  saints'  days.  While  certain 
events  are  open  to  the  general  public,  certain 
sacred  or  private  ceremonies  are  held  for 
members  of  that  group  only. 


Vietnamese  Dragon  Dance  performed 
at  Bread  &  Roses  Festival,  Lawrence; 
photo  courtesy  of  Dillion  Bustin 
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ACTIVITIES: 


Agricultural  Fairs: 


•  Imagine  that  an  agricultural  fair  is  coming  to 
your  town  or  nearby.  What  does  such  a  fair  mean 
to  you?  Displays  of  award-winning  agricultural 
products  such  as  pickles  and  corn?  Activities  such 
as  sheep  shearing  and  horse-pulling  contests? 
What  about  games  of  skill  and  chance,  such  as 
target  practice  and  raffles,  or  rides  on  a  pony  and 
merry-go-round?  What  kind  of  music  do  you  hear 
at  the  fair?  What  else  is  going  on??? 


•  Look  into  the  history  of  agricultural  fairs  as  a  way  to  promote  farming  and  education. 
Contact  your  nearest  County  Extension  Serv- 
ice or  its  Headquaraters  in  Amherst,  MA. 
How  did  4H  for  children  come  about?  Dis- 
cuss these  ideas  in  class.  Invite  spokepeople 
from  County  Extension  -  4H  into  the  class- 
room. 

•  Today  there  are  amusement  rides,  circus 
events,  added  to  traditional  offerings  at  agri- 
cultural fairs.  Why  do  you  think  these  addi- 
tions were  made? 


•  Younger  students :  Make  a  list  of  everything 
you  associate  with  an  agricultural  fair.  What 
do  you  want  to  attend  most?  Least?  Put  this 
list  in  your  order  of  priority  for  attendance. 

•  Pick  one  item  on  the  list  that  you  would  like 
to  participate  in,  and  tell  just  what  you  would 
do.  What  skills  would  you  need?  What  would 
you  wear?  What  kind  of  prize  would  you  like 
to  receive? 


Elkanah  Watson,  the  "Father  of  Agricultural  Fairs," 
promoted  the  idea  of  a  multifunctional  fair,  including 
education.    Historical  fourrml  of  Massachusetts,  summer 
1989,  WestfieU 


•  Older  students:  Do  you  think  there  should  be  betting  on  games  or  racing?  Why? 
Share  pro  and  con  ideas  in  the  classroom.  Find  out  when  and  how  this  became  part 
of  agricultural  fairs. 
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Calendar  or  Seasonal  Festivals: 


•  Are  there  any  major  seasonal  festivals  in  your  community,  like  a 
^/  Strawberry  Festival,  or  a  Harvest  Festival,  where  the  public  is  invited? 
^1  Have  you  attended?  Describe  the  activities.  Have  someone  talk  to  the 
^  class  about  the  history  and  tradition  of  this  festival.  Plan  a  class  field  trip 
to  attend  a  harvest  festival  and  discuss  varieties  and  customs  around  the  world. 

•  There  are  some  seasonal  activities  associated  with  a  particular  craft  or  trade,  such 
as  cranberry  picking,  maple  sugaring  or  fishing.  Look  into  celebrations  and  events 
connected  with  work.  Find  out  what  the  main  occupation  was  historically  in  your 
neighborhood  or  community  and  examine  its  folklore  and  history.  What  are  the 
occupations  today? 


Local  Events  or  Ceremonies: 


•  What  holidays  does  your  community  celebrate,  and  what  goes  on?  How  do  you 
participate? 

•  What  are  the  symbols  for  traditional  ceremonies  in  your  community?  Does  your 
town  or  city  have  a  flag,  official  emblems  or  seal? 

•  Pick  one  holiday,  like  Patriots  Day,  Memorial  Day  or  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  find  out 
who  is  involved  in  program  planning,  participation  and  organization  for  your  commu- 
nity. See  if  your 
library  or  histori- 
cal society  has  in- 
formation  on 
how  this  holiday 
and  others  were 
celebrated  in  the 
past. 


Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  remember  their 
oum  at  a  Lakeview  Cemetery  service. 
Photo  by  Lora  E.  AsJdnazi;  Wayland/ 
Weston  Town  Crier,  May  31. 1990 
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Social  or  Ethnic  Group  Events: 

•  What  do  you  consider  your  neighborhood? 
Describe  what  it  looks  like  and  who  lives  in  it. 
Do  you  ever  get  together?  Are  there  any  neigh- 
borhood events  such  as  yard  sales  or  a  block 
party?  Do  you  visit  neighbors  on  Halloween? 

•  Describe  any  special  events  in  your  neigh- 
borhood and  ethnic  group  that  reflect  different 

traditions  and  customs.  In  what  ways  is  your  performing  at  Clouces'ter'FolkUfe  Festival, 

, ,  ...  ,  ..^i  1587;  vhoto  courtesy  of  facqudine  Bennett 

City/town  a  multi-cultural  community?  Are 

there  any  ethnic  religious  feast  days.  Native  American  powwows,  and  calendar 
events  (Chinese  New  Year,  e.g.)  to  which  everyone  is  invited?  Find  out  about  the 
customs  of  one  of  these  events,  and  arrange  for  your  class  to  attend.  Are  there  parts 
of  the  festival  open  or  understandable  by  the  members  of  the  community  only? 


Folk  Group  of  our  Lady  ofFatima  Church 


•  What  are  the  particular  family  events  you  celebrate?  What  is  your  favorite  holi- 
day? Why?  How  are  rites  of  passage  observed  (changes  in  a  person's  life  such  as 
birthday,  naming  ceremony,  marriage  anniverary  or  funeral  ceremony)? 

•  Describe  ethnic  traditions  connected  with  any  of  your  family  celebrations.  Do  you 
share  any  ethnic  traditions  with  a  larger  group,  such  as  a  church,  synagogue  or 
neighborhood? 


•  Is  there  a  multi-cultural  festival  celebrated  by 
your  school?  There  are  national  or  state  holi- 
days which  lend  themselves  to  special  tradi- 
tions or  feasts.  How  are  Thanksgiving  or  har- 
vest festivals  experienced  in  different  ethnic 
communities,  for  example?  Or  how  is  inde- 
pendence celebrated  in  different  lands?  Massa- 
chusetts citizens  of  Cape  Verdean  heritage 
celebrate  Cape  Verdean  Independence  Day  on 
July  5th  as  well  as  American  independence  on 
July  4th. 


Native  American  chdaren  performing  at 
Mark's  Meadow  School  in  Amherst,  1986; 
photo  by  George  Newton,  courtesy  of  Daily 
Hampshire  Gazette,  Northampton 


•  Is  there  any  event  or  person  you  think 
should  be  honored  that  is  not  already  part  of  a 
holiday  or  festival?  Have  the  class  plan  a  festival  in  honor  of  that  event  or  person. 


•  You  are  on  the  committee  to  develop  plans  for  a  school  fair  for  your  special  proj- 
ect. Give  it  a  name  and  describe  its  aim.  Tell  what  will  be  on  display,  prizes  offered, 
and  how  students  will  be  involved.  Draw  a  logo  for  your  special  fair. 
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Teacher  Resources  and  Education  Grants: 


American  Folklife  Center,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington  DC  20540. 

American  Folklore  Society,  1703  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20009.  For  Folklore  &  Education  Section  Newsletter,  contact  East 
Carolina  University,  Folklore  Archive,  Department  of  English, 
Greenville,  NC  27858-4353. 

Children's  Museum,  Museum  Wharf,  300  Congress  St.,  Boston,  MA  02210. 

Teacher  workshops,  programs,  resource  center  materials  on 
multicultural  studies. 


Cultural  Education  Collaborative,  59  Temple  Place,  Boston,  MA  02111. 

Massachusetts  Arts  Lottery  programs,  until  July  1:  600  Washington  Street, 
Suite  650,  Boston,  MA  02111,(617)727-9605.  Also  consult  your 
local  Arts  Lottery  Committee.  After  July  1,  MA  Cultural  Council 
address  and  tel  #  below. 

Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  (combines  former  MA  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  and  the  MA  Arts  Lottery),  80  Boylston  Street,  10th 
floor,  Boston,  MA  02116,  (617)  727-3668;  Dillon  Buston,  Programs 
for  Cultural  Pluralism,  Lynn  Cadwallader,  Education  Programs. 

Massachusetts  Foundation  for  the  Humanities,  1  Woodbridge  St.,  So.  Hadley, 
MA  01075  or  600  Washington  St.,  Boston,  MA  02111. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Old  Post  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC 
20506.  Folk  Arts  Program  and  Artists  in  Education. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  Old  Post  Office  Bldg.,  Washington, 
DC  20506. 

National  Council  for  the  Traditional  Arts,  Suite  1118, 1346  Conneccticut 
Ave.  NW,  Washington,  DC  10036. 

UNICEF,  Boston  Committee,  99  Bishop  Allen  Drive,  Cambridge,  MA  02138. 


World  Affairs  Council,  22  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston,  MA  02109. 
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